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was unable to withstand the shock. Nor had the general expected it. Oa
the contrary., he had instructed the centre so to fall hack as to fonsj a con*
cave tigure, and then the whole line retired slowly, so as to draw on the
Roman masses between the African flanking columns. The Romans pressed
eagerly on the retiring foe; but as they advanced, the Africans attacked the
Romans on both flanks. The latter, jammed together, and assailed on both
sides, fell into great disorder, very few of their vast army being able to use
their weapons. But the consul, JEmilius, who had been wounded by a sling
in an early part of the action, contrived to restore some sort of order, and it
seemed as if the battle was not lost; when Hasdrubal fell upon the rear of
the legions and the rout became complete.
This able officer, after destroying the Roman cavalry, had led his heavy
horse round to the other wing, where he found the Numidians engaged with
the allied cavalry. The latter fled in confusion; and Hasdrubal, leaving
Maharbal to pursue them, made that decisive charge upon the rear of the
legions which completed the defeat of the Roman army.
Then the battle became a mere massacre. The Romans and allies, min-
gled in a disorderly mass, were cut down on all sides. The consul, JSmilius,
fell. Varro, with but seventy horsemen, escaped to Yenusia. Other parties
of fugitives made good their retreat to Canusium ; some thousands took
refuge in the camps. But on the bloody field that evening, there lay dead,
at the lowest computation, more than forty thousand Roman foot and three
thousand horse. The loss in the cavalry involved the death of some of the
wealthiest and most distinguished men at Rome. With them had fallen one
consul, two proconsuls, two qusestors, one-and-twenty out of eight-and-forty
tribunes, and not less than eighty senators. All who had taken refuge
in the camp surrendered at discretion next day. Hannibal's loss is variously
stated at from six to eight thousand.
This, then, was the battle of Cannse. History does not record any defeat
more complete, and very few more murderous. The great army levied to
conquer Hannibal had been annihilated. The feverish anxiety with which
all men at Rome followed the consuls in thought may be imagined; those
who stayed behind in horrible suspense, flocked to the temples, offered vows,
consulted the auguries, raked up omens and prophecies, left no means untried
to divine the issue of the coining battle. What must have been the dismay,
what the amazement, with which they received the first uncertain tidings of
defeat! What the despair, what the stupor, which the dreadful reality
produced!
Among the fugitives who came in with the tidings, was a tribune of the
legions, On. Lentulus by name. As he rode off the field he had s.een
JSmilius the consul sitting on a stone, mortally wounded. He had dis-
mounted and offered "him his horse. But the consul replied, " No, my hours
are numbered: go thou to Rome, seek out Q. Fabius, and bid him prepare
to defend the city; tell him that JEmilius dies, as he lived, mindful of his
precepts and example." To Fabius, indeed, all eyes were now turned. The
senate instantly met; and at his motion each senator was invested with the
power of a magistrate; they were to prevent all public lamentations; to
hinder the people from meeting in the Forum, lest they should pass resolu-
tions in favour of peace; to keep the gates well guarded, suffering no one to
pass in or out without a special order. Every one feared to see the army of
Hannibal defiling through the Apennines upon the plain of Latium.
What the Romans feared the Carthaginians desired. " Only send me
on." said Maharbal to the general, "with the cavalry, and within five davs